MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

they had already been settled there for many centuries
when the first Europeans put in an appearance. Can we
newcomers really tell them about their own countries and
the best way to exploit them, anything material that they
do not know already, or that they would not have known
long ago if they had been interested in the matter? And
besides, how much do we know about what they know?

Many owners of plantations between the Juba and the
Zambezi have admitted to me that it was neither themselves
nor their European employers who were running the show,
but their native overseers. The same applies to other
departments of life, and it is increasingly so as white settlers
grow in number.

That the Negro of tropical Africa is not progressive is
due neither to want of experience nor to want of judgment,
for he has both, but to his temperament. But the tempera-
ment of a race is its sole characteristic which can be altered
neither by education nor by legislation, as the peoples of
Europe show to this day.

Few things illustrate more clearly the temperamental
difference between the black man and the white than the
often-quoted fact that natives, when an obstruction in the
shape, for instance, of a fallen tree closes one of their paths,
never dream of removing the obstacle, but walk around it
until they have trodden out a new path, while Europeans
would, as a matter of course, proceed at once to clear the
way, regardless of the labour involved.

Whatever has been said and written to the contrary,
Central African Negroes have not the ambition to emulate
Europeans, although the vanity of some induces them to
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